' 0 Formulation of ob'jectl^^es for learnxug activities 
D Diagnosis of the Ijearner's instructi^onal needs 
Pr "prescription of instructional activities for the learner 
I Instruction of- the learner , ^ ♦ 

M Motivation of the learner 

B Evaluation of learner's degree of achievement of objectivas 

Uliese six functions provide neither a. mutually exclusive nor 

a collectively exhaustive statement of^a teacher's functions or 

responsibilities. They )3a, however, describe a l«rge part of' 

a teacher's job and' proyide an organization for identifying specific 

competencies. For each of , the six functions, one can identify 

sets of skills needed to carry out that portion of a teacher's 

totar task. ' These sets of skills are called "competency clusters." 

* » 

To date, thirtjr-seven competency c lusters. have^ been identified; 

it is expedted that others will t)e added as out* work proceeds. 

These clusters are shown in Figure 1. The rows in the figure 

represent teachinjg^unctions. Each row contains competencies 

^h^ypothesized- as Jbeing necessary foaSperf ormirig the teaching function 

assigned to that row. For examole^ the teaching function, "instruct 

Learners," haa competency clusters for tutoring, question-asking. 

probix^, and organizing teaching teams. 

' Because' teachers do not require training'*in all teaching comper 

tencies prior to entry into the classroom, tfie clusters have been , 

grouped iul^ thr^e experience. levels (the three columhe.in Figure 1). 

I^vel X ^Basic competencies for novice teachers and-4)ara*- , ^ 
professionals;* l^iese skills should be acquired 
ei'ther before entry into the classroom or during 
^ initial contacts wiHh Students* ^ 

Level 2 Cpmpetenqies for experienced career teacTiers-. These 
are skills which may best be developed througi^ in-f 
service o# on-th^-jpb training 
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-ABSTRACT , * 

Xn this paper, a schema for organizing teaching 
skills or competencies is described, ,a?he competencifes listed, were^* 
identified by using a combination of four metiiods: polling; ^ poa*^hing* 
from prepared lists; observing; and, mainly, analyzing the teaching 
.act. -The paper states" that the analysis was strongly influenced by 
Freider's work in whi6h six teaching functions are identified^ , It is 
indicated that to datef thirty^-seveh'clustetrs have been identified and 
grouped iiito three expedience levels. .The appendix includes specific 
outcomes or performance statements for each competency cluster shown 
in the grid in the text of ti\e paper; . (JA) 
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Growing dissatisf actibn with the quality of instruction in the * 
United States has. led to suggestions that teacher certification be 
based upon clearly ^defined performance criteria.' The states of - 
California, Florida and New York, for example, are now instit*zting 
uch perfcrmanced-based Systems, It i^ likely that many other 
ates will follow* 

, No satisfactory description of the components of a performance- 
based system of teacher, training currently exists> howe^^er. Aside 
from being able to describe general system characteristics (e.g,, 

prespecified operational objectives, objective-based instruction) 

A • * - 

and evaluation), little attention has been given to specific 
coropete;icies that must be "developed, the manner in which these 
competencies are interrelated, and procedures by which they^cfiJn 
be taught to pre- 'and inservice teachers* . 

In this paper we will present ^n organization scheme for 
identifying and cla^sifyiilg skills for teacher training programs/ 
We also will list th^ competencies we have identified and describe 
a delivery system for making the training available to teachers 
in preservice or on-the-job Icratlons* 

Performanced-Based Teacher Training (PBTT) * / - 

' #* 
♦ 

Perf ormanced-based systems of teacher training ar^ based on 
the assumption , that a set of skills^ attitudes, and cognitions 



!>r* Okey is -ft^sistant professor and associate of /the National 
Center for the Development of Training Materials for Teacher 
Education and Dr, Brewn is assistant professor and associate 
director of the Laboratory for Educational Development, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, , * 



exists whose possession ncreases the likelihood of a person 

if 

being a successfulrst^acher, 

A further assumption of PBTT programs is that at least a por- 
tion of these skills, attitudes, and cognitions can be identified ^ 
stated in operational terms, and promoted through instruction,, ^ 
In PBTT these goals are stated^ in advance of instruction. The 
program develcper orients his insxinction toward them, a'nd both 
the .raining program and the teacher being trained are evaluated 
in terms <5f the^ trainee's ability to- demonstrate mastery of -the 
prespeCyif ied objectives, ] ^ ^ ^ ' * 

• ^Identification of Teaching Skills ^ - ' 

Identification of the objectives -for performance-based teacher 
training can ^oceed in several ways: ' . ^ ^ . 

■ ■ :.• . T . \ - . ■ ■ 

1, By polTiag interested parties: teachers, principals, 
supervisors, or teacher educators ciin be' asked what -skills . 

X ^hey-think teachers ought' to learn, , * ^ 

2, By ' poaching from' prepared lists: various institutions 
(1) «nd individuals' (2) have 'lis^ted teaching skills 

^ * that can serve as sources for objectives. 

' ■ ■ , ^ ' ' ') 

3, f ^By observing how experienced teachers act: observations 

can be made of master teachers at work in an e^ort to^ 
identi:^ the teaching skills they use (3) , 
# ' ' ^ 

4,. By 'analyzing the teaching act:' Stolurow (4) and others ^ 
liave suggested Jthat teaching ^skills can be identified by" 
* analyzing the psychological requirements for learning 
) to take place, , 

Tl;e competencies listed, in this paper were identified by using 

a combination of ^he four methods with an emphasis 6n the latter, 

analysis of the teaching act.. Our analysis was strongly influenced 

by Freider '(5) work in which six teaching functions are identified 

* These functions compose the acronym CDPrI,^ffi as follows: 

■L • ' • . ■ . 



0 Formulation of objectives for learnxug activities 
D Diagnosis of the Iparner's instructi^onal needs 

Pr "description of instructional activities for the learner 

1 Instruction of- the learner 
M Motivation of the learner 

B Evaluation of learner's degree of achievement of objectives 
'ihese six functions provide neither a, mutually exclusive nor 

a I 

a collectively exhaustive statement of ^ a teacher's functions or 
responsibilities. They do, however, describe a large part of 
a teacher's job and- proyide an organiasation for identifying specific 
competencies. For each of .the six factions, one can identify 
sets of skills needed to carry out that portion of a teacher's 
totar task, « These sets of skills are called "competency clusters/* 
To date, thirtjr-seven competency clusters, hav^ been identified; 
it is expected that otherg will he added as out* work proceeds. 
These clusters are shown in Figure 1, The rows in the figure 
represent teaching^unctions. Each row contains competencies 
^hypothesized- as Jbeing necessary foiSperf ormirig the teach..ng function 
assigned to that row. For examole, the teaching function, "instruct 



Learners, has^ competency clusters for tutoring, question-asking^ 
probing, and organizing teaching teams. * 

' Because teachers do not require training *in all teaching comper 
tencies prior to entry into the classroom, the clusters have been , 
grouped into thr^e experience. levels (the three columhs.in Figure 1) 

■ ■ • •• ^ " 1 -L 

Ipvel 4 ^Basic competencies for novice teachers and^ara- 
prof essionals* These skills should be acquired 
ei*ther before entry into the classroom or during 
initial contacts wilih students. 

Leve'X 2 Competencies for experienced career teacliers. These 
are skills which may best be developed througl^ in- 
service of on-th^--Jpb training 
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1 Level 3 Skills for a sinister- teacher or a teacher a$s,uming 
/ . . * leadership responsibilities <e/g., team leader or, 
^ . ' department head) in addition to tea9hing, 

' • Among the clusters contained in the second column, (i.e.,. 

skills to be acquized by experienced teachers) , are competencies 

of objectiy.e writing, measuring reading ability, and organizing * 

peer tutoring. ^ These are skills which an- experienced teacher 

should be able to perform and relate to one of the six 'teaching 

functions as indicated* Similarly, other clusters are designated 

for beginning or. master teachers. 

For each con^tency cluster shoyn «on the grid in Figure 1^ 

specific outcomes or performance statements have been identified, 

These performance^statements, which- are fisted in the Appendix 

to this paper, operationally describe the major skills that comprise 

each ccmipetency cluster. For example, for thevcluster '*Using 

' - '\ - ' 

Para-prof essionais in the Classroom," five outcomes have been ' 
*' . * 

listed, "niese are: V 

a* Identify appropriate and inappropriate uses of para- 
\ f professionals f r^^descriptions of teacher behavior. 

b. Describe a variety of uses for para-prof^ssionals in the 
classroom. " 1 _ ' . 

c. Given a description <Tf teaching -tasks for a day select • 
those suitable for th^ teacher and those for para-prof essiohals 
to carry- out . 

d. Prepare oral* or written instructions for a para-prof essioSkl 
for a' specific task. 

e. Given descriptions of \p^a-professibna2s in action, distinguish 
appropriate from inappropriate behavior according to a 
set of teactUrflgnCTrresT 

Similar objectives can be found in the Appendix for each of 

the cluster^ listed in Figure 1.' Since the competency clusters and 

sets of subskills. are arbitrax'ily defined, we realize that alterna- 




tive fomilations may exist. Thus the clusters and coiyespoading 
subskills should be viewed as hypotheses subject .^to revision as 
-acre e^p§rience and data are gathered • 'Currently we are conducting 
a study designed, to testJ the classification system's usefuljiess as 
a means ,of generating and ^classifying competencies. Results of 
this study will be reported at a later' date.' 
Delivery Systems . > . - 

Although the Identif icatfpn ahd clas^f ication of teaching 
Skills 'is an interesting task ±ji itself, th%\iltimate purpose of 
this ^activity* is to identify a set of competencies- which can form 
the basis of ja jcompetency^based program of pre- and inservice 
teacher t^a^ning. Use of the grid described above has allowed - 
us to identify and sequence ia variety of skills* Establishing 
a delivery system capable of prcKiucing these c<sapetencies in pre- ^ 
and inservice teachers i^ a, challenge that remains. ' 

We visualize producing an instructional module based upon 

each of the competency clusters listed in Figure 1.* Each module 

' » - - * 

would he self -contained and would be independent of other modules , * 
in tne series to the extent that this is possible.^ Certain prfe- 
requisite behaviors would *e required, hoiwfever, for entry \into 
some of the modules. The modules would contain a variety of stimulus 

materials, the. precise nature of which would be dependent. upon 

f ' ' ' * * . ' 

the tasks bqing developed* In some cases th^ modules would be\ 

built upon pencil and paper exercises, for scHae- audio-visual material 



A report on the effects of using ^module already developed 
can be j^ound in, Okey, J. and Ciesla, J, "resigns for the Evaluation 
of Teacher Training Materials," Indiana University: National 
Center for the Development of Training Materials for Teacher 
Education; 1972. f , 



would be required, and In- still others, simulated ox actual experiences 

would form tfif basis for instruction* ^ 

- ♦ ^ ' - - 

The modules would be designed to be used in a variety of ^ ^ 

•f. 

settings, especially in field-based pre- anji inservice training 
environments. Because they are non-sequential they could be used 
in a variety of sequences an^. would be especially useful for 
helping tteachers meet:*whatever felt needs and interests they might 
ha^e at a particular time. , In particular the modules should not 

be .thought of as a complete program of teacher education that 

' f 

f- 

must be studied In sequence and ixi total. Instead ^ the intention 

' ♦ _ 

is to produce a library' of training materials frcmi which teachers 
can select modules of interest and value. 

To provide feedback regarding development of interactive 

- . - ^ ' / 

teaching skills^ the -modules would rely heavily upon the concept 

- - * # "4 

of the **Teaching Clinic" <6) and would be designed so that ' 
teachers could help critique one another witlfcut threat 'Or embarrass- 
ment . . 

SlWMftBY , ' 

In this, paper a scheme for ^organizing teaching skills or 

competencies is described^ The competencies are divided among 

* _ * 

six functibns of a teacher -and furthei' classified according ^to* 

' • f . ^ ^ . = \ ^ 

when they would be learned. . A descripti'on is given of how the 

instruction to teach the competencies can be developed and delivered. 

t ^ " Ilk* 

The organization of teaching compet^cies should be viewed 

~ / ^ 

as both tentative and incomplete. Certainly the six/ teaching 
functions are not an^^haustive description of what a teacher 
does« Even with this constraint , however, a large pari of a - 

' ' ' / • 

teacher *8 job can be described withrthe six 'functions* Other. 



ieacher educators or developers may aish to add to -the proposed 
list of Competency clusters, modify thdm, or alter jthe entire 
scheme. The hope Is th^t from tliis attempt and related. efj^orts 
to organize skills for performance-based teacher traUning, a 
clearer , ©ore complete statement<?inay emerge of what teachers should 
learn to do. *. 
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^ , The 'performance outcomes for each^f the module titles fisted 

Fifcure 1 are given in this sedition, * Keep 4n mind that this 1^ 
npt an exhaustive set. oi performance"' statements for eacff^^^Kiule^ 



V 



r 



I ■ icajor terminal outcomes for the moqKile -are listed along with gome 

» * - I 

• hypothesiaed^prerequisite skills* < A.,more complete listing of 

• . T ^ * - . ' * . ' 

'skills wiir be 'available in the future a 9 the- nwdules a re- developed. ^ 

• ^ 1.10 /^ WRmNG tMBJECrivES ' . . , ' 

-9r7—K^oT^x^^^ performance objectives that .include # 



1^ . ^ condit^ns of performance; behavioral terms, 

1' \ * / / ' ' . ' and standards of acceptability, for, given ^^r 

' S ' ' . * selected topics'* , < . 

* ' . ^ / ^ b. Given srate^ienljs oi^ intended student ^Jcomes 

|. 1 . ' ^ i classify^ as ^erfomance 01:. noh^perf chance.. 

ft ' ^ ' ^» ^ - ^ ' '^^ ' ^ ^ . - - ^ ^ -J 

y % ^ , . \ ^ Construct p0:fformance bbjec^tlveg^r the ^ 

t . - * * . \ * knowledge atid higher than knowiedge^ 1^^^ 

W . * • ' ^ (of Blooifi) for give^ 0;!r5 selected topics. 



• -5 ^ • • • . * ^ d. Describe comtaonly given rea^oria, for stating 

g ' objectives of instruction in performance*' 

ft • . . * " • terms V » 

1 ' ^ 1.11 SELKTIWG V OBJECTIVES • ^ * 

J ' . a* Identify, commercial and public sources of 

♦ m ^ * * ' perfoiinance objectives. 

# * c ^b. Select objectives frc»n available sources for 

.ft ' y * given .0^^ selcnted topics^* 

, ^ ♦ c. IJescribe \procedures for obtaining objectives , 

^ for studyVby consulting curri?^!^ guides, 
studejats,.yommuni^^^ iiid subject . 

4 * • matter^ ipei^iaiists . 

- # d. Identif y appropf iat<^ and. inappropriate 

♦ ^ 'Strategief; for Obtaining. Ob j^ 

descriptitoris of'-teigicher activity. 



■FR|C •- " ( , V ■/ ■ '""""'^ 



1.12 COGNITIVeV AEFECTr\^;/Ayi)- PSYi^OMgrOR OBJECTIVES 



^ V a. ' Classify;.giyen^objectiv6s as CO affective, ^' / ^, 

or jjsychomotc>r7 ' . . ^ ' ' , 

^ • b. Construct cognitive, .a|fecl3hre, and psychomotor 

, * ^ I ^' , ' iOSjecitives foy givenf or selected topics. : 

M ^ ' ' ■ . / / \ ' . ■ ^ 

^ . ' c ^ c; Desfcribe proc.edures for identif yicyg a ^set of ^ 

I , , . ' cogtoitiyOi afiective, -and psychomo^pr pWformance \ 

1^ . ^ obje^jtives for' a topic, " - " . ^ 

I' ' li20 WRITING (BJECTWES 11 ^ - ' ' ' ' * * 



a. Given an instructional goal, construct set •/ 
of objectives Ihat^^def ine achievement of thfe ' 

»^ goal. ^ , -y ' ^ ' ^ v^- I, 

b. ; For a given or selected topic, write ol)dectiyes/ 

at ^eac.h of the 'levfels of Bloosi'S 'Taxoncfm \ 

c, Giv.en a^scraml?^^ set of objectives ,';order / ' - 
them from simplest to most complex, 

d, Giv^ a terminal ob ject lye, construct diie or - 
mre prerequisite objectives. ^ ^ > .\ 



a. Constintct objectives and questions ^or' each of 
the levels* of Bloom^s^axondmy , ;- ' v" * *' 

b. Given sets of objectives or questicns, classify 
each according to\ the apprp^iata leyel of the 
'Taxouomy. ' \-. , 

c/.. From memory; list each of' the leyel s of the 
Taxonomy andf desprib^ the charactefistii3s*-of 
* ■ , objectives or questions^ f or the leveli 

d. Describe tb^ philosophy behind the Taxonomy and 
I purposes for ^ which It' ml:ght be :used * ' - 



V 



I r • r ^•^^ ^ AFFECTIVE AND PSYCH(ai(yn)R.^TAXONOMHSS * 



a. Lisf the categories of dutcinnes for the. / 
, affective ahd-^psjfehbmbto^ taxonoMea^*\ * 

b ^ tJiven . set « of putoonies , .ob jectiye^ ,^^or^quest ions - * 
for th^B^f feet iye and ^ p^^ * 
classify -them iii; the^ app^j^^^ \ * 



ff , ' Ci* Construct ibbjec^^^ 

t^^V . " ' ' * takohomies* - ^ " i * ^ ' * ^ 




Describe possible uses by teachers and cur- 
riculum workers of an affective or psychomotor 
, taxonomy • ' • , , 



SEQUENCING OBJECTIVES 

^ I 

a* Given a set of related objectives, ox'der them 
from simplest to most complex* 

b. Given a terminal objective, construct several 
prerequisite objectives. 

f 

c. Describe procedures for generating and vali- * 
dating a learning hierarchy; 

d. * Given a terminal objective, cbistraot a 

learning hierarchy of hyp^tii«».zed prerequisite 
'tasks. 

CONSTRUCTING^ EVALUATION MEASURES 

a. Given an affective, cognitive,, or psychomotor 
objective, construct a test item describe a 
procedure lox measurin^^ itr taliunent. 

b. DistinguisirH5etwaen formative and summative 
tests by descri£^ig_JAe-i2^ features and purposes, 

\ I 

c. Distinguish between norm- and cfiterion- 
rfefeir^nced «ams by describing their features 
^nd purposes.. 

d. Select appropriate procedureS^or .items' for. 
measuring the attainment *of give^ objectives. 

• ^ ? ' '"' 

AKilNISTERING "AND SCORING DIAGNOSTIC TESTS ^ 

a. Identify appropriate and inappropriati^ responses 
for given test items. . ' 

b. Describe a procedure for administering and 
scoring diagnostic tests in an individualized 
^classroom setting/^ 

c. (Jiven the responses on the ciiagnostio tests » 
for a set of objectives, identify potentially 

,^ ineffective instructional materxaitS and procedure 

d. Given the diagnostic tests for a group of stu- 
dents, identify common errors and sovt tests 
accordingly. 

If ' ' 

e. Distinguish appropriate and^inappropriate tech- 
niques for collecting diagnostic test data. 



• SIGH1\ HEARING^ SPEECH, ANQ PSyglHOLOGICAI. SCREENING 

FOR TE ACHERS 

— - — 

a* Given a record of p'terformance for 'a class of 

studenti s^T ^|ht , hearing, '^speech examination, 
selec'o t .ar require further testing using 

stated criteria* 

b. Demonstrate the procedure for administering a 

sights hearing, or speech examination to a child, 

c» Desci'ibe the* types of behaviors a teacher might 
encbjupiter that .should be referred to specialists. 

/ . • ; • 

d./ Given descriptions ol acts by children or filmed 
/ and taped accounts of behavior, select, those that 
/ ft classroom teacher should attempt to handle and 
those thkt require *the aid of a specialist. 



M EASURING READING ABILITY AND READING LEVEL 

a. For a given or selected textbook or reading 
passage, determine the reading level' of the 
material,. ' y 

b. Given information on a child's reading ability 
and ^a variety of reading'material on a topic, 
select the most appropriate materials. 

c. Determine the reading l^vel of a student^in a 
I given or selected subject area. 



USING AND INTERPRETING STANDARDIZED TESTS 

a. Identify several , different standardized tests " 
ioT measuring characteristics or outco:(tes- of 
interest in schools j(e.g,, study skills.. • 
achievement motivation, creativity, or reading 
comprehension) . 7 / 

b. Describe procedur s for locating and seleccing 

' standardized tests appropriate to your school , 
purposes . 

c. Given a set of scores from students on a 
specific standardized test describe the appro- 
priate actions, if any, for a school to take. 

d^ Describe appropriate and inappropriate uses 
for standardized tests in schools/ 




2.30 IDENTIFYING PHYSIC«/)GICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDERS 

a. Describe a plan for screening all students in a ^ . 
* * . school. for speech, sight, hearing, and psychologi- 
cal problems. ' ' . , 

b. Prepare instructions for other teachers for 
administering speech, sight, and hearing te^ts. 

« 

c. Describe agencies, individuals, and" organiza-- 
tions that are available in the 'community for * 
assistance with specific physiological and 
psychological problems of school children. 

■ * 

d. Giyen a description of a classroom problem by 

a teacher, decide whether the situation requires , 

\ outside help or is one that -can be handled' by 

the school, * , 



3.10 .SELECTING MATERIALS AND RESOURCES OF INSTRUCTION 

•a.. Describe the features (e,g;'y,:^^y,ati9^bility of 

objectives practice, oppo^tfiriitie^, and receipt 
of feedback) that^materials^^^ procedures of 
instruction should incluie,>^'"*\ 

b. Identify strengths and deficiencies in given 
pieces of instruction or f rom idescriptions of 
instructional, material 

c. Select appropriate materials of instruction for 



given or fleeted objectives, 




- d. Describe the types of instructional materials 
. and resources you woijld seek for given or 

• selected objectives. - ^ / ^ 

3.11 PRESCR IBING INS TR UCTIO^FOR^ INDIVIDUALS 

^ . , 

a. Given 1:he results of a diagnostic test, identify 
; th^/ objectives that need to be achieved, analyze 

/ ' the type of learning that is involved, and ^ / 

/ ^ select the method of instruction. 

b. Identify possible reasons for student non- 
achievement when given a description of a 
specific situation. 

/ c. List possible instructional alternatives for 
student^ that fail objectives. 

d, ' Identify and defend a prescript^ion for a 

student who failed an objective when given a 
Jscri^ion of a specific situation. 
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ORGANIZIKG PEER TUTORING 

•a. Identify appropriate actions or rules for students 
to- follow when tutoring their peers. 

b. Despribe criteria and procedures for pairing 
stucjents for peer tutoring, - 

r 

. Design a short Instrlictionai program foi teaching 
students to act as peer tutors, 

d. Identify objectives and iearfting^ problem! for 
which peer tutjj^ring may be an appropriate 
. teaching strategy. 



USING PARA-PROFESSIONAL^ IN THE CLASSROOM s, 

a. Identify ap^propriate and inappropriate uses "of 

para-prpfessionals from descriptions of teacher 
^^^Jjehavior; _ 



b. Describe a variety of uses for para-professionals 
in the classroom. 

c. Given a descriptioa of teaching- tasks for a dayf 
select those suitable for the Yeacher^ and those 
for para-prof ^ssionals t^o carry out. ^ 

d. Prepare oral or written instructions for a para-" 
* professional for a specific task'. 

e. 'Given descriptions of para-^of ossionals in 

action^ distinguish appropriate from inappropriate' 
behavior according *"to a set of teaching rules. 



MATCHING STUDENTS WITH INSTRUCTION 

f ^ : 

a. Given a set of objectives for euunit, list the / 
instructional altern^itives that would be poss'lbie 

for each objective. ' . / 

/ 

b. .Describe procedures for planning 'and operating^* 

classrooms in ^v?hich learners have choices amo^ng 
means of achieving objectives; ^ 



c* Describe at least two learning styles and the 
types of irstruction most compatible with each 
style. . ' I ^ 

d. Gi^^en a record of a student's past performajice 
and characteristics, select ana defend an in- 
structional prescription for the stiiderit. 



DEVEljbPING INSTRUCTIONAL SECHdENTS 

a: Descrioe a series of steps f or <4ije systematic 
development of ^instructional materials* 

Given descriptions of persons carrying out 
' various development activitles^^ critique them 
using a set of recommended development ru-les. 



*c. For a given or selected set of objectives in a ^ 
subject matter area, develop a set of replicable 
instructional materials, 

d. Given a piece of instruction and student per- 
formance data on the objectives of the instruc- 
* tion, identify portions of the instruction that 
require further work. 



Given a set. of instructional materials, identify 
appropriate and inappropriate attention to the 
-external events of instruction in the materials* 



TlrtSbivING ' ^ ' ' 

a* Given descriptions of student -learning diffi*- 
culties,* identify those for whicb tutoring would 
he an appropriate remedy. 

b. Describe learning situations or objectives for 
which tutoring would be the appropriate teaching 
procedure. ^ 

c% List rules for tutoring students, 

d. Classify a teacher ''s tutoring behavior as , 
appropriate or inappropriate, with^j regard to a. 
set of given rules* 

Demonstrate; tutoring skills by measu;>ing and 
reporting altered achievement by a student ydu 
are tutoring* 



PROCEDURES FOR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION - 

^a* X Describe altenxati^e^rocedures for individua- 
O^izing instructi^-^e.g. , a continuous progress 
plan or individiralizing within a unit plan). • 

< * 

b. Describe the attributes that distinguish indi-, 
vidualized f rom ^roup-based instruction. 

c. Describe the problems and "possible solutions 
for problems of grading, interaction between 
teachers and sti^ents, reporting to parents, 
and motivation.^ 
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d. Prepare and/or assemble a set of Interactive 
;instruction materials for use in an Individualized 
setting for a given or selected set of objectives • 

e. * Classify outcomes of instruction as appropriate 

or inappropriate for study in an indiyidualized 
instruction ^setting. 



QUESTION ASKING k 

a. Demonstrate the appropriate txfe of cognitive-- 
memory, convergent, divergent, and evaluative 
questions in a class discussion* 

b. Given a tape recording of a classroom dis- 
cussion, classify the teacher questions as 
cognitive-memory, convergent, divergent, or 
Evaluative « 

— Identify appropriate and inappropriate question 
asking practices from an audio or video recording 
of a .classroom discussion. " ^ . • 

d, Writte cognitive-memory, c^>nvergent / divergent, 
' and evaluative questions forgiven or selected 
topics. - * y ^ ' ^ % \ 

LEADING A DISCUSSION 

a;^>Identify appropriate and inappropriate discussion-^ 
techniques from an audlo^or video .recording pf a - 
class discussion. 

List the purposes and types of objective^ for 
which discussions a^ appropriate and inappropriate, 

c. ^List rules for maintaining student attention and* 

participation, during a discussion. ' 

d» Plan and carry out a discussion^ with a group^ on, a ^ 
. - given or selected topic that meets selected stan- 
dards for a group discussion.. 



EFFECTIVE LECTURING 

a* Identify appropriate and inappropriate lecttiring 
techniques from an audio or video recording of a 
classroom lecture. 

•* 

b. Design and give a lecttare on a given or selected 
topic that meets ^elected standards for an effec** 
tive lecture. \ 



List the purposes and types of objectives for 
^ which lectures are appropriate and inappropriate. 

List rules for maintaining studen# attention 
and involvement during a lecture. 

4.15 TEACHING FOR MASTERY ^ 

a. State Bloom^ mastery learning hypothesis and . 
describe its implications for teaching. . 



^b. List and descrilje the steps in a'systematic 
plan for tecuching for mastery. 



c» Identify appropriate and inappropriate practices \ 
by 9. teach^ attempting. to implement a mastery \ 
teaching ^lan. ^ ^ \ 

d» Demonstrate procedures far collec(ting and ana- 

'lyzing student data in a test of the effectiveness 
of nfastery teaching* , ^ ' i 



4.20 PROBING TECHNIQUES ' ^ 

a. Demoiistrate the use of probing questions in a 
classroom discussion by asking appropriate 
laptual, implied meaning, and application 
aestions. ' \ 

b^' Classify the questions of^a^teacher in a live 
or taped classroom discussion a£ to type of 
' probe. ^ ' * ^' 

c. Construct ap]propriate probing questions for 
•| student responses forom ^ written ^r taped *cla5s 
' classroom discussion. . 



- ** ^ dl Describe the purposes and^ appirbprlate place of 

H ' ^ use for probing techniques. ' • 

i ^ 

* ' 4.30 9RGANIZING A. TEACHING TKAM 

i» Describe the various roles and responsibilities 
for members pf a teachihg team. 



b. Describe a plarf for dividing duties and responsi- 
bilities among team members for a given or 
selected unit of instruction., ^ 

c* Describe the type of objectives and facilities 
for which a team teaching approach is suitable* 



STUDENT REC(M) KEEPING 



a. Describe efficient procedures for recording 
attendance and test results of students. 

b« Identify appropriate and inappropriate reports 
of student progress or conduct by teachers for 
inclusion in a permanent record. 

c, tiiven a description of a student ^s academic 
record and social progress for a school term, 
prepare a written report for inclusion in a 
permanent ' record . 



USING CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT IN THE CLASSRCXm 

a. Describe how contingent reinforcement can be 
used to alter social and academic behaviors. 

b. Describe the kinds of reinforce^s used in 
"^'^ "schools (social, ^ctivity, token, ej:trinsic> 

and give specif ic examples of each. 

c. Given a description of a i^ecif ic school* 
situatibn involving undesirable social or 
academic behavior, construct a piara for 
alter/ing -he behavior* 

d. Given a Record of student behavior during a * 
contingency management experiment, "construct 

a graph of the behavior showing baseline and 
.treatment behavior. 

\Given an audio'^or vid^ recording of a class- 
E^m, identify a behij^ibr ot^n individual or 
groGp^nc! -record its occum^nce for a specified 
time period. ^ ^ ' 

f . Identify instances of appropriate and inappro- 
priate use of reinforcement by teachers from 
audio and video recordings in a classroom. 

/ 

gaining' STUDENT ATTENTION ^ / 

a. ' Given an objective or topic, describe an intro- , 

ductory 'activity that will focus the attention 
of students on the task at hand* 

b. ' Describ^ alternative procedures for focusing ^ 

the attention of students on learning activities. 

c. Given descriptions of teacher act ivitiesN>r filmed 
and taped accounts of teacher efforts to capture 
the attention of students, identify ttose that aye 
appropriate br inappropriate* 



CCaffERENCING AND COUNSELING WITH STUDiaTTS AND PARENTS 



a* Given a description of a student's school problems, 
describe how you would convey this information to" 
parents in a conference, 

.b. Describe procedures for coordinating the efforts 
of the school and the home on the problems of 
students. 

c. Describe procedures for {ea?^ers to increase 
opportunities 'for individual \conferences with 
students • 

d. Demonstrate counseling ^kill^ by identifying specific 
problems in a counseling session with a student. 

l&kGANIZING CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT PRCWRAMS 

a* Descrfte the rationale arid philosophy for using * 
cdnt'ingency management in schools. 

b. » Identify reinforces suit^bl^e for<^tudents of 

. , various ages and backgrouinfas*^ * ' / » ^_ 

c . ' Describe procedures for ide^vtify . ng effective .rein- -^v. 

'fort^rs and administering programs in wiiiph they are 
used." \\ _ * ^ . 

d. Develop a |>lan for introducing other teachers to 
contingency management* / 

* 't 

B^RKS AND GRADES ^ , 

a. Demonstrate procedures for recording diagnostic 

(formative) and summative' test scor^^. " ^ 

_ . » _ 

b» Identify appropriate uses for normative ^nd criterion 
referenced "grading practices. ^ i * 

c. Describe procedures for determining and reporting 
progress, to students. ^ * 

d. Select a grading policy and defend its appropriatness 
for a selected teaching situation.- 

REPORTING PROGRESS TO STUDENTS AND PARENS ^ 

a* Describe procedures for making parfehts feel* at 
ease during a teacher-parent conference. 

Identify appropriate and inappropriate tjeacMr actioas 
, in audio or video records of a teacher-student* or 
teacher-parenV conference. ' ^ . 



c. Given descriptions of various students* parents 
and academic records, describe how you would 
plan. and carry but a. conference iqr each with * 
both the student and the parents. 

EVALUATING TEACHING. AND TEACHING MATERIALS ' ^ 

a. Describe procedures for collecting student per- 
formance data to use In evaluating teachers and 
materials* 

b. List the features that should be included in 
teaching or teaching materials (e.g., opportunity 
for practice, knowledge of objectives, and provision 
of models) • " 

c. Given the results of student achievement on the 
objectives, in a unit and -descriptions* of the. 

' ^eaohihg^tt echhiques 'and mftterials uised ,v 'identif y 
^ posjsibie r<^^^ fon^ good and podr^ stjadent-^r- 
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rd^ ' pescrlbe^procedur^s f ^ mea^ioring and analyzing* the 
effectiveness of a teacher *s classroom behavior. 

t THE TEACHER AS EXPERIMENTER 

a. Selebt a# defend an appropriate, research design 
"^br obtaining data in a described school setting. ^ 

b. Identify designs appropriate lor\schooX research. 

^ ^ - / * ■ 

c. Identify the design used in a specific school ex- 
periment from a description of activities carried 

OUti 

EVALUATil^G/AEFECTiVE BEH^ . 

a r div^ a statement of an affective goal, list 

behs^iors^that M its attainment. ^ 

b. Giv^Bn ah affective pe^ objective, 
construct items,^^^^ measuring 
itsi attainmpnt . * 

c. Given affective robjectives and alternative methods 
forrmeasurihg, t^ attainment, select and defend 
those mo-Sit appropriate. 

d. DefgFlbe p^ fori identifying affective objectives, 
measuring ^t^ and report ng the ^ 
^eoulti:t^^^ parents, and adminis- 
'-trators* 



ANALYZING VEKBAL INTEiflACTI^^ 



Describe the purposes of analyzing verbal Inter- 
\J changes between student and teacher. 

Describe at least tvb methods of Interaction 
analysis and list advantages and disadvantages for 
each, . 



c. Given the student -teacher verbal interchanges ^;from 
a live or, taped classroom ^session^ code the responses 
using a selected method, analyze the data, and pre- 
pare a feedback sheet fo^^' a teacher, ' ^ - 

d* bescrlbe proc€Hdures for^ obtaining data on classroom 
Verbal interchanges* f^ppi teachers and^. reporting re- 
sults fo them. * 
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